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From a painting by{Ghirlandajo 


THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 


Where man was all too marred with sin There in the stable with the beast 

The Ass, the Ox, were bidden in. The Christmas Child hath spread His feast. 
Where Angels were unfit to come These His adorers were before 

These humble entered holydom. The Kings and Shepherds thronged the door. 


And where no Angels knelt there kneeled 
The innocent creatures of the field. 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS | 
OF HUMANE WORK 


* 
| 


Christmas Poem 

The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give but what we share, — 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 

Himself, his hungering brother, and me. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


Gates and Doors 


A Ballad of Christmas Eve 
Joyce Kilmer 
There was a gentle hostler 
(And blessed be his name!) 
He opened up the stable 
The night Our Lady came. 
Our Lady and Saint Joseph, 
He gave them food and bed, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
A glory round his head. 


So let the gate swing open 

However poor the yard, 
Lest weary people visit you 

And find their passage barred. 
Unlatch the door at midnight 

And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s feet 
To you across the snow. 


There was a courteous hostler’ 
(He is in Heaven tonight!) 
He held Our Lady’s bridle 
And helped her to alight, ” 
He spread clean straw before her 
Whereon she might lie down, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
An everlasting crown. 


Unlock the door this evening 
And let the gate swing wide, 

Let all who ask for shelter 
Come speedily inside. 

What if your yard be narrow? 
What if your house be small? 


There is a Guest is coming 
Will glorify it all. 


There was a joyous hostler 
Who knelt on Christmas morn 
Beside the radiant manger 
Wherein his Lord was born. 
His heart was full of laughter, 
His soul was full of bliss 
When Jesus, on His mother’s lap, 
Gave him His hand to kiss. 


Unbar your heart this evening 
And keep no stranger out, 
Take from your soul’s great portal 

The barrier of doubt. 
To humble folk and weary 

Give hearty welcoming, 
Your breast shall be to-morrow 

The cradle of a King. 

—From House and Garden. 


Why Not the Horses? 


This is the question I asked, and that the 
newspapers kindly printed for me six years 
ago. The letter, sent to the papers, asked 
why tired, ill-fed, hard-worked horses should 
not be remembered with a Christmas dinner 
as well as convicts, criminals, and many 
human beings who have a good Christmas 
dinner given them, and deserve it far less 
than the faithful horses, that are kept at 
work late Christmas eve, and sometimes all 
Christmas Day; and if they are not at work, 
have been known to stand in miserable 
stables and sheds through this sacred holi- 
day, with no breakfast, sometimes no dinner, 
perhaps only a little hay and a drink of 
water at night when their owners who are 
away feasting get ready to attend to them. 


This is not an exaggeration. I, myself, 
have visited, with the agents of the Animal 
Rescue League, more than one stable where 
there were horses standing in narrow stalls 
hired by pedlars, and there was every 
evidence not only in the ravenous way the 
horses took the bags of feed we carried to 
them, but in the condition of the stalls, that 
they had not been yisited for many hours, 
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From a painting by Adolph Schreyer, by permission of 
Brown-Robertson Co. 


OLD HORSES SENT UP IN THE COUNTRY TO 


WORK ON FARMS ARE OFTEN TURNED OUT: 


TO DIE. EVERY DOLLAR LEFT FROM OUR 
CHRISTMAS FUND IS USED TO SAVE HORSES 
FROM THIS FATE. 


We sent out feed bags for over two thou- 
sand horses last Christmas, and our cars 
were busy visiting the poorer stables in Bos- 
ton, East Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, 
Cambridge and other places where Dr. Sulli- 
van and Archibald Macdonald (our horse 
agents) knew of poor sheds and stables hired 
by poor men who cannot afford to give these 
hard-worked servants-even enough hay to 
satisfy their hunger so that many poor 
horses are slowly starving to death. 

By means of our Christmas work, which 
has grown surprisingly since we started it, 


- (and has also been the means of starting out 

other societies in some sort of Christmas 
work for horses, though they had never 
thought of it before) we get into our 
possession quite a number of horsec across 
the Holiday season that we should not have 
got had it not been for the visiting of stables 
Christmas eve and Christmas day. 


Incidentally, we send out on one of our 
ambulances gallons of hot coffee and dozens 
of doughnuts for drivers and for stable men 
that are often cold and hungry themselves. 


Some people have got the wrong impression 
that the Animal Rescué League started and 
is carrying on the “Horses Christmas tree” 
set up in P. O. Square, Christmas eve. This 
is not our work at all, but was started by 
the Mass. S. P. C. A. one or two years after 
we began sending out our ambulances to the 
market places, where horses are often stand- 
ing until late on Christmas eve, and to the 
many stables that our agents are familiar 
with. 


In order to be sure that the work we were 
doing was really good, 2nd not show, Mr. 
Smith and I went with the men several 
times, and other friends of the League have 
been, and in that way we became certain 
that there was no camouflage about it. We 
saw the horses fed. We saw the men in the 
larger stables where stalls are rented out 
singly to poor pedlars. At one place a rough 
looking man came out to our car from a dark 
stable where our men had carried twenty-five 
bags of feed and said, “You're doing a great 
work. The horses deserve it. Il let you 
know whenever a pedlar gets a stall here 
and puts a poor, old horse in it. I'll help 
God bless you.” 


It paid us for going that rainy, cold Christ- 
mas eve into the wet stable, so dark that we 
could only see dim and shadowy figures of 
horses in the stalls, to hear this grateful 
praise from the man who was in charge of the 
stable. 


We had many interesting experiences. It 
was not a cheerful Christmas eve, excepting as 


we felt happier to know that so many horses 


‘von, 
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ould go to sleep that night with full 
stomachs. 

Of course it is not possible for our men to stop 
to see every horse fed, but there is always 
some man in charge of the stable who is glad 
to give out the bags, and in one stable where 
a bankrupt sale had taken place the day be- 
fore Christmas, and where there was not 
feed enough to last another day, our men 
left feed for several days. 

“We again solicit money for our Christmas 
for Horses. Checks should be made out to 
the Animal Rescue League. Donations of 
apples or carrots will be oratefully received. 
We shall all have a happier Christmas for 
remembering our faithful deserving four- 


footed friends—A. H. S. 


[OK 


| 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


* 


Pine Ridge, Nov. 15. It is a cold, gray day 
and a very few snowflakes have fallen. The 
only event at the Bungalow is the advent of 
a new dog—I will not say to take Basil's 
place, but we always need a large dog at 
Pine Ridge, and Max, our white setter, who 
is one of the sweetest tempered, most af- 
fectionate dogs I ever saw, has been lonely 
in the barn at night without his old comrade 
who slept by his side on their bed of hay. 

The St. Bernard we now have was sent 
from Italy to an Italian in Dedham from his 
brother who breeds the real mountain dog, 
smooth-coated, large head, broad forehead, 
immense legs and feet, in fact, quite strong 
enough to carry a good sized child on his 
back or drag a man out of the snow. 

The dog a well grown puppy, was kept tied 
up by a heavy chain night and day, as the 
neighbors made dire threats against him if he 
was loosened. Just how long he was kept in 
this unhappy state I have not found out; from 
his home to the bungalow must be about 
half a mile yet I was often distressed by his 
barking as I imagined the sound came from 


One day our caretaker made investigation 
and found the owner wanted to get rid of 
him. “He too much dog,” he said, ‘my wife 
no like him.” He wanted to sell him, and as 
I thought of all the days of confinement and 
suffering this noble St. Bernard had been 
through with since he left his native land, 
my heart went out in pity, and I told our 
caretaker to buy him and send him in to 
Carver Street. Then I at once instructed our 
kennel men not to let him go to any one 
who had not a large place where he could be 
at liberty, and the place must be near 
enough Boston to send him in a motor car, as 
I would not have him crated or tied up and 
sent another long journey. 


Basil was alive then, though very feeble. 
Before the sort of place I wanted was found, 
Basil passed away. ‘About a week later we 
took the new dog out here to our Home of 
Rest, where from the very first day he 
seemed to fit in, and feel perfectly happy. 


When he came to us his name was 
Scarey because’ his great size and loud bark 
struck terror to every passerby. It was easy 
to change this to Barry, making him a name- 
sake of the famous St. Bernard, Barry, who 
saved the lives of forty persons that were 
crossing the St. Bernard Pass between Italy 
and Switzerland. According to pictures that 
I got when I was in Italy, also in Switzer- 
land, he greatly resembles that famous 
Barry. I also saw this same breed of St. 
Bernard when I was crossing the Simplon 
Pass, and while the few I saw had more 
white on them than our Barry, their shape 
and size were the same. 


Barry shows a greater desire to get in the 
house than Basil did. Why this is so I cannot 
tell, but he loses no opportunity of slipping 
in the house and at the present moment is 
lying near me, asleep. Occasionally he hears 
a noise and raises his head. Now he seems 
to know I am writing about him for he just 
came and laid his head on my desk beside 
my paper, then he walked away. It was 
the merest chance he did not upset my stand 
with books and a vase of flowers that is In 
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the middle of my room for when he walked 
under it he was stooping and had he 
straightened up he would have sent it over, 
as he is taller than my table or my desk. 

Now he has settled down again at the foot 
of my bed. I think he may be tired, for he 
and Frolic, our visitor, a very lively collie, 
play together like puppies for hours every 
day. 

Now Frolic has found his way to my room, 
and my desk, and he bestows a little nip on 
the way at Barry’s big head, inviting play, 
whereupon Barry lifts a paw and arm as 
heavy as a bear’s and I have to say in a stern 
voice, “Now I can’t have any frolicing in 
here. You'll knock down all the furniture 
in the room,’ and Frolic goes out, while 
Barry settles down again for a nap. 

I don’t intend to have Barry in the house. 
He is an out-of-door dog, but there have been 
workmen going in and out the back door and 
it was evident that both Barry and Frolic 
thought it their duty to stay close by and 
keep a watch on the strangers. 

rrolic is used to being in the house with 
his mistress who is staying with me for 
a while. She had him when he was a little 
puppy and kept him in the house for com- 
pany. The three dogs get on finely together, 
though Max does not care to play very much, 
as he is not young like the other two. 


Basil is not forgotten. No other dog will 
ever be the same to me. The love of dogs 
with a real dog-lover is much like the love of 
children. A woman may have a dozen chil- 
dren, but no other child can take the place of 
the child she has lost, though she may love 
them every one. So it is with me, who have 
found such companionship, and such comfort 
in the love my dogs have shown me. Each dog 
has his place in my memory, and because I 
already feel affection for Frolic and Barry 
(Max I have always loved) I do not forget 
Davie Lindsay, Fido, Peter, Basil, and other 
dear companions that have gone before them. 


“That love for one from which there does 
not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 


The greatest need we have is love—some 
living creature that loves us and needs us. 


When I visited the cemetery for animals 
just outside Paris, no inscription touched me 
so deeply as one that was on a handsome 
marble stone on which it said: } 


“To the memory of my dear Emma. From 
April, 1889, to August, 1900, faithful com- 
panion and only friend of my wandering and 
desolate life.” 


The disappointments of life are many, and 
Sometimes there are unhappy souls who have 
no loving and devoted friend excepting a 
dog. ‘lhere is a tragedy hidden behind that 
inscription. 


The more I know of dogs through daily 
companionship and study of their actions, the 
more human I find them. As a certain writer 
sald, “hey have all the virtues, and a few of 
the faults of mankind.” 


We have no right to blame any one, or even 
to criticize any one, because of their love for 
a fourfooted friend. Who knows what need 
of love may exist in the life of the man or 
the woman who turns to such love for com- 
fort. 


Christmas will soon be here. How many 
men -who own horses will give one thought 
to the fact that our humble associates the 
horse, the ass, the cattle, were the first com- 
panions of Him whose birthday we celebrate 
—the Christ, who was born in a stable? 


All the Christian world should have a 
tender thought for these, their lowly brothers 
and sisters, and in celebrating Christmas 
Day, they should not be left out.—A. H. S. 


Twenty-five cents will buy a booklet con- 
taining four Christmas stories by Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith. A good Christmas gift for 
young people, published by the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver St., Boston. Title 
“A Little Saint Francis and Other Christmas 
Stories About Animals,” 
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STORIES FOR 


x 


OLD AND YOUNG 


GYP, ONCE A LEAGUE DOG 


Piker. 

When we were getting ready for bed, Henry 
threw at me rather irritably, “Piker’s getting 
to be a first-class nuisance.” 


I said nothing. The “getting to be’ seemed 
to me a mild way of putting it. Just then 
Piker bounded in expecting congratulation. 
That is the most irritating thing about the 
dog. Shame was unknown to him. Piker had 
none of the repentant moments for his mis- 
deeds that most dogs have. Instead of crawl- 
ing, conscience-stricken, as a_ finely grained 
dog would when he was reproved, Piker 
merely cocked a surprised ear at one and 
gazed up in a lovable way into ones face. 
Henry patted his head. 

“He’s a good watch-dog anyway, poor old 
Piker!” he said. 

This has been our invariable excuse for 
him. When he digs up the neighbors’ plants 
or steals their food, all we say is, “He’s a 
good watch-dog!” 

I suppose we wouldn’t have minded what 
happened next quite so much, if it hadn’t 
come right on top of the clothes stealing. 


Not long after this I waked up in the 
middle of the night with the feeling of un- 
usual noises in the house. For a long minute 
I listened; I felt sure that Henry was listen- 
ing, too, each of us sharing the other’s mo- 
ment of apprehension. Finally Henry broke 
the ghastly silence with: 

“I suppose you think you hear burglar’s 
again te 

Sleuonienow what 1 hean,s 


think I hear something.” 
From downstairs in the dining room there 


vame a sound and Henry bounded into the 
hall. | 

“Come back Henry!” I cried. ‘Don’t ex- 
pose yourself!’ And I ran out into the hall 
with him. 

“Go back to your room, Editha!” he com- 
manded. 

“Oh Henry, let’s both go back and lock the 
door!” I pleaded with him. 


Just then a light twinkled from the dining 
room into the hall and Henry growled in a 
voice that I wouldn’t have believed possible 
to him, a voice to strike terror to the heart 
of any burglar. 

“What do you want?” 

In a panic of fear I leaned over the ban- 
isters, and just then Maria cried out, “Oh 
what is it, what is it?” And Edith came out 
of her room, saying,  Is2at) burglars see 
thought her tone seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise. 

Henry bent over the banisters, fiercely re- 
peating, “What do you want?” 

Instead of burglars there appeared my two 
sons. Jimmie held a light in his hand, and 
Csborn a revolver; at which Henry roared in 
a tone no less terrible than he had employed 
to the burglar: is 

“What are you two young idiots doing 
prowling around the house with fire-arms at 
this time of night? Where did you get that 
revolver, anyway?” Aa; 

‘It was a burglar,’ Osborn explained, “a 
sneak thief. Jimmie and I heard him and 
we crept down and he galloped out of the 
window. I guess they won’t try any sneak- 


[esaids en 
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thieving in our house again” he added 
proudly. al 

Here Maria gave an awful groan. 

“Oh, help me,’ she whispered, “help me 
get to my room! My knees are weakening 
under me!” 

It took both Henry and Osborn to support 
her to a chair-in the hali, and as she gasped 
for breath she brought out these words: 

“Where is Piker?” 

Where indeed, was Piker, our precious 
watch-dog, the dog about whom no_ good 
could be spoken except that he made us love 
him in spite of his actions, and whom we had 
always excused for all his evil doings on the 
ground that he would protect us from the 
potential burglar! Where was he? 


Piker the watch-dog, was sleeping peace- 
fully, curled up on top of my clothes, which 
were folded on a chair. When he saw the 
light and heard my voice he woke up, shook 
himself, ran out and feeling that something 
was expected of him he ran down stairs, 
barking arrogantly. 


This was too much, even for Jimmie. In 
disgusted silence we separated and went bac 
to our broken sleep. 


The next day Piker ate his license tag 
again, ambled away—no doubt in quest of 
what Mrs. Baker calls her “laungerie’”—and 
was taken to the dog pound. Jimmie was 
still angry with Piker. 

“Let him stay there over night! Do him 
good.” For Jimmie’s pride was_ severely 
hurt. He didn’t mind Piker digging up every- 
thing, he didn’t mind his stealing our food 
and that of other people; he didn’t mind hts 
robbing the clothes lines; but he minded very 
much indeed his sleeping through the burg- 
lars entrance and he suffered all the feeling 
of shame which should have been Piker’s, 
had the creature not been lost to decency. 

When Henry learned of Piker’s where- 
abouts, “Let him stay there!” said he. 

His words fell upon the family like a bomb. 

“You don’t mean that, father,’ pleaded 
Jimmie. “Say, you don’t mean that!” 

“T do mean it,’”’ Henry answered firmly, and 


I realized that he had suffered in his pride 
concerning the dog just as Jimmie had. 

“Oh, see here father,” Osborn began. 

My husband interferes very little with the 
management of his household, but when he 
puts his foot down, it svays there. He cut 
usborn short with. 

“TI don’t want to hear any argument at all 
trom any of you calidren. weve had enough 
or Piker, enough and to spare! He’s good for 
uoching. Your aunt Maria complains avout 
uJm morning, noon and mgut. Seraphy 
uureatens to leave on his account about once 
a week; tne neighbors have repeatedly told 
us they ll saoot him if he doesn’t keep off 
tneir places. I feel !m saving him from a 
worse fate. And besides that, think how he 
acted about the burglar!’ Henry finished 
savagely. He laid down his knife and fork 
and stalked from the table, leaving his sup- 
per half finished. 


We sat in awed silence for a moment, which 
was broken by my sister. 

“Oh, Editha, she cried, “surely, surely 
Henry can’t mean that, coming on top of 
everything too! Why, Editha, think how 
poor-folksy it looks to have your dog killed 
like a common cur in the pound!” 

“T thought you'd be glad, Aunt Maria,” said 
Jimmie. 

“Glad!” echoed his aunt, “glad to have poor 
old Piker killed!” Maria left the table. Osborn 
got up too. 

“Where are you going, 
Maria. 
supper?” 

“He’s. going to see his girl’ snickered 
Edith. He’s got to forget his sorrows.” 

“You shut up” said Jimmie fiercely. Osborn 
is Jimmie’s idol. Osborn’s training and ex- 
ample have intensified all Jimmie’s primeval 
contempt for women. 

Osborn paid no attention to his sister, but 
made off with a cheerful alacrity that ac- 
corded but ill with the tragic moment, leav- 
ing Jimmie and Edith together to plot how 
their father could be circumvented. 

The next morning at breakfast Seraphy 


Osborn?” asked 
“Aren't you going to finish your 
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stalked into the dining room. She placed her 
two hands. on her hips. 

“Ts it thrue, Mr. Preston,” she asked, “that 
ye be goin’ to leave Piker in th’ pound?” 

“Yes,” said Henry shortly. I had seen him 
look around the room the way he does for 
Piker in the morning, and there had been no 
Piker. Indeed, there was a terrible desola- 
tion in the house. No pattering of feet, no 
thumping of clumsy tail on the floor, no 
irritating barks, no bounding up and down of 
welcome. It suddenly rushed over me that 
a house was a sad place without a Piker dog. 


“Do you mean you're really goin’ t’ leave 
him?” Seraphy persisted. “Well all I can say 
is that a man with childer of his own should 
have more heart! I wouldn’t have tho’t it of 
you, Mr. Preston, that I wouldn't!” She 
stalked back to the kitchen. 


Henry turned eyes of amazement on me. 
Maria completed Seraphy’s work by saying: 


“You see, Henry, even Seraphy misses poor 
old Piker. You might give in. How can a 
man make his family suffer so!” she added 
bitterly. 

“Well of all things!” exclaimed my poor 
husband. ‘Why you and Seraphy have done 
nothing but quarrel about Piker ever since 
he came to our home two years ago, and now 
you treat me like a butcher!” 

At dinner time Mrs. Baker waylaid Henry 
as he was going home, 

“Mr. Preston,’ she asked “is it true that 
your dog is to be killed in the pound?” 

“Yes,” Henry replied bitterly. 

“Oh, Mr. Preston,’ Mrs. Baker entreated, 
oh don’t do that! Why it’s like having a 
friend executed to have Piker killed.” 

“T thought he dug up your plants. You com- 
plained about him often enough, Mrs, Raker.” 

“I may have complained,’ Mrs. Baker re- 
plied. 

“What else is one to do when one’s biggest 
geraniums have been dug up! _ I’ve com- 
plained of Piker as I would of a child. All 
I’ve said was that if he wants to dig geran- 


iums, let him begin at home, but I always 
have admitted, Mr. Preston, that dogs will 
be dogs. Oh, be kind hearted! Don’t iet this 
go on!” she begged. 


During dinner no less than three of the 
neighbors came to ask us about the fate of 
Piker, including Mr. Powers, who had 
threatened to shoot the dog. Henry’s leaving 
the table to interview his fellow-townsmen 
was the only relief to a gloomy meal. Black- 
ness unbroken had settled over us. Maria 
snitted audibly. Jimmy and Edith sat with 
their eyes fixed on their plates. Finally 
Maria said “Its exactly- as if a member of 
the family had died!” 


Henry said nothing, but continued to eat, a 
picture of abject woe. At last he said, People 
complain that the neighborhood is so quiet 
without Piker a 


At that moment there was a bark, a rush 
of feet and Piker, alive and well, catapulted 
himself first on one and then on another of 
us, leaping around the table with excited 
barks, while each of us caught him to his or 
her bosom. Henry held him to his shoulder a 
long time, like a baby, as if he were begging © 
his pardon for making him wait so long. In 
the hall we heard the voice of a friend of 
Henry’s saying: 


“T had to go to the pound to get my own 
aog and there I saw Piker. I thought I’d 
save you trouble by bringing him home.” 


Henry went out and shook his hand with 
more gratitude than I have often seen him 
display “Thank you!” he said. “Thank you so 
much! I was just going to send down for 
him!” 


At which Maria shot a triumphant glance 
at me which JI did not return. [I hadn’t suffer- 
ed so much about Piker as my husband. Well 
I knew he couldn’t stick it cut, and even if 
he had, I knew of exactly six other people in 
the house who, on their own responsibility, 
would have rescued our dog Piker before 
anything happened to his worthless icvable 
hide. 
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A Story of Bob White. 


One Christmas Eve, after the evening meal 
was over and we were all bustling around, 
making ready for the giving and receiving of 
our Christmas presents, there came a sudden 
rap upon the kitchen door, and I wondered 
who it could be at our kitchen door that 
hour, Christmas Eve. I opened it and there 
stood a friend who, bubbling over with 
lauguver, handed me a large pasteboard box. 
As I took the box I noticed that it had a 
number of holes punched into it. I became 
suspicious of the box, but my friend in- 
sisted upon my opening it, which I did, and 
to my great joy, out jumped a snow-white 
Persian kitten with great round, amber- 
colored eyes. “Oh, you little white lamb,” I 
cried, as I cuddled him close to my face. He 
was somewhat startled by his new surround- 
ings, for this snow-white. kitten had spent 
his short three months of life in a down-town 
pet shop, and had come to me as a gift of 
love from this friend who knew how I loved 
animals. But by Christmas morning he was 
as frisky and happy as if he had always been 
in our home, and one of the first funny 
pranks that he played was to walk right into 
the lower part of the player piano and come 
out all covered with oil and dust and ready 
for his first bath. And such a time as we had 
with him, for he fought and cried like a 
naughty baby. 

Then came the question, “What shall we 
name this fluffy thing?” Many names were 
suggested. None seemed to suit him better 
than “Bob White,’ and thus we named him, 
but always called him “Bobbie.” We bought 
him a little white enameled doll bed to sleep 
in, and all the children in the neighborhood 
had great fun looking at Bobbie asleep in his 
bed under a little white blanket, stretched 
out straight, with his head on a little pillow. 
By the following Christmas, which day he 
claimed ever after as his birthday, he had 
outgrown this little bed and given it to a 
little girl for her dolly. 

Now came the summer days for “Bobbie” 
in the yard, chasing butterflies and grass- 


hoppers, and sleeping under the big old apple 
trees in which the noisy Bluejays flitted 
about, scolding Bobbie whenever he made his 
appearance, for I suppose they had baby birds 
close by and they did not want him out there. 
Nevertheless, my Bobbie was what I called a 
love cat, that knew nothing but love, and he 
proved this one day without a doubt. Now 
‘tom cats, as they call boy cats, have a bad 
name for being unkind to baby kittens, and 
sometimes accused of killing them, but Bobbie 
proved this untrue of his own dear self, for 
one summer afternoon while John, our yard 
man, was cutting the grass, he called to me 
“Come quickly, Bobbie has caught a rat,” for 
John and I were both very proud of Bobbie. 
Just as I reached the spot, Bobbie laid it at 
my feet and to our astonishment it was a 
tiny coal-black kitten. I picked the little 
thing up and while I stroked and petted it, | 
Bobbie disappeared coming back in about 
fifteen minutes, bringing another just as 
black. It was a little brother and sister cat. 
Where he found them we never knew. We 
named them the “Gold Dust Twins,” and fed 
them and made them a nice place to sleep in 
the shed. And thus they lived and grew to 
be big cats, and Bobbie would let them eat 
out of the same dish with him, even though 
one was a boy cat, proving that not all boy 
cats are bad. 

Now comes the part of this little story that 
I dislike to tell. One day my Bobbie 
wandered into my neighbor’s garden and 
never returned to me alive, for some wicked 
person poisoned this dear little snow-white 
pet who had spent five happy Christmas 
birthdays with me.—M. K. R. 


Worcester, Oct. 31—The actions of a point- 
er dog resulted in the rescue of his master, 
Jacob Molinski of Everton avenue, from 
probable drowning in a swamp near his home. 
Policeman Thomas J. Monroe, who is am- 
bulance attendant in the Police Department, 
was answering a call near the swamp. The 
dog ran up to Policeman Monroe, then ran 
toward the swamp and pointed, repeating 
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this a second time when the policeman paid 
no attention. Policeman Monroe followed 
the dog, and found Molinski lying on his back 
and the ooze and wa cer gradually covering 
him as he slowly settled into it. He had 
been taken ill on his way home and had 
fallen unconscious. Policeman Monroe re- 
vived him and took him home.—Boston Globe. 


A True Dog Story 

Mr, A—— who lived in a country town in 
Maine owned a Newioundland dog of whom 
he was very fond. Usuaily this dog accom- 
panied him on his walks through the woods 
but one day Mr. 5S had to go without him 


as the dog was away with Mr. A——-’s two 
sons. Bidiey 
Mr. A—— started in the morning expect- 


ing to be back at noon time but he did not 
come. His daughter was anxious about him 
as he was not young and the day was hot. 
Hours passed by and evening came on but he 
did not return. A search was made all 
through the village without success. Then it 
occurred to the man’s sons that he might 
have lost his way in the woods and they 
thought it possible that Rex, the dog, would 
find him. 

The two boys and the dog set out, the dog, 
being told to “find master” 
He kept a steady course through the trees, 
finding little woodland paths the boys could 
not have seen, and always running ahead of 
them. After they had hurried along in this 
way for several miles they heard Rex barking 
and hastening to the spot found their father 
lying on the ground, the faithful Rex bend- 
ing over him licking his pale face 

But he was not dead. He had had a shock 
and could not walk. The boys managed to 
raise him up and being large and strong 
youths they carried him home on a litter 
made of boughs of trees and got him on his 
bed. There he lay for three weeks and dur- 
ing that time Rex staid in the room, gen- 
erally under his bed, night and day, only 
leaving him when called to get his food and 
go out. 


ieading the way.. 


Could any human being show a more faith- 
ful and devoted love than this. 

Rex lived some years after this but died 
two years before his master who grieved for 
him so much that the family believed the loss 
hastened his death.—A. H. S. 


Birds Seen on the Bartlett-Angell—Bird Res- 
ervation of the Animal Rescue League. 
Season of 1920. 


Wood-Thrush, Ovenbird, Robin, Blue Jay, 
Chimney Swift, Crow, Baltimore Oriole, Song 
Sparrow, Starling, Flicker, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Yellow Warbler, Chickadee, Warb- 
ling Vereo, Bobolink, Chipping Sparrow, 
Black and White Creeper, Meadow Lark, Red- 
Winged Blackbird, Scarlet Tanager, Purple 
Finch, Blue Bird, Downy Woodpecker, Barn 
Swallow, Grackle, Gold Finch, Maryland Yel- 
lowthroat, Chebec, Wood Pewee, Cow Bird, 
Kingbird, Black-billed Cuckoo, Pheebe, Black- 
throated Green Warbler, English Sparrow, 
Screech Owl. 


Winter Rules 


Protect your animals from the cold. This 
will make them more comfortable, and will 
save you feed. 

Stop the holes in your barn. 

Board in your tie-up. 

An old horse, especially, like an old man, 
feels the cold. 

Blanket your horses on frosty nights in the 
Fall, when their coats are short. 

Give your horses and cattle a good bed. 
Bedding is cheap. 

Water your horses at eee three times a 
day. The stomach of the horse is very small. 

Punctuality in feeding and watering the 
stock is very important. They will worry 
and lose flesh if kept waiting beyend the 
regular time. 

A good grooming costs no money, and is 
equal to two quarts of oats. 

A horse cannot thrive on hay alone. He 
needs oats or corn for strength; and _ grass, 
bran or potatoes to keep his bowels right. 

Keep your horse’s feet soft, and have him 
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shod often. More feet are ruined in the 
stable than on the road. 

Vo not degrade your family by using a 
lame horse. 

Kill the worn-out or incurably lame horse. 
If you sell him, the money that you receive 
is blood money.—Henry C. Merwin. 


What One Man Saw 

‘“Theatre-goers who watch with delight the 
antics of trained animals as they go through 
seemingly impossible tricks, little realize the 
means employed in the training of dumb 
animals,” says Lewis Grittin, formerly expert 
telegraph operator for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, who has travelled extensively the past 
four years. 

“I have but to close my eyes, and the 
memory of what I have seen in many years 
of stage life comes crowding upon me with 
all its terrors. 

“I have seen the little dog who said his 
prayers and did such clever things that the 
women exclaimed his trainer must have had 
wonderful patience, mercilessly thrashed in 
the dressing-room for a slight hesitation in 
one of his special tricks. J have also seen 
that same little dog so atrociously starved in 
his lodging as to arouse the landlady to in- 
dignant protest. 

“IT have seen that dog’s tail, which hung 
so disconsolately, tied to his collar by an in- 
visible wire, so that when the unhappy crea- 
ture wagged his tail in: mute appeal for one 
kind word, the delight of the audience knew 
no bounds. 

“I have seen rollicking bears—those merry- 
hearted, irresponsible creatures—cooped up 
in semi-darkness under a cold and dismal 
stage, and confined in such tight cages with 
iron-barred fronts that they were scarcely 
able to move, let alone stand upright. The 
only possible movement they could obtain 
was a kind of jerky side-to-side motion, 
which did little to help their cramped condi- 
tion. It was at this exercise that they passed 
their half-starved existence. 


“When at last they were trotted out on 
the stage, they stretched their necks in 
sheer delight, and showed such unmistakable 
Signs of activity that the onlookers could not 
but help exclaim, ‘How human they act)’ 
They little realize that the bruin was out to 
enjoy every moment of his short freedom, 
and that within a few minutes he would 
again be thrust back in his iron-bound cage. 

“I have stood by when the assistant of a 
well-known animal-trainer, in the employ of 
one of the largest importers of wild animals 
in the world, struck a lion’s paw with an iron- 
handle whip with such force that the lion 
was crippled for a month. 

“This was done simply because the lion 
happened to stick its paw out of the cage. I 
nad the misfortune to witness the breaking- 
in of a den of lions by the greatest lion- 
trainer that ever lived. It was.a fantastic 
nightmare of cruelty. 

“The inhuman treatment of performing 
monkeys, elephants, cats, and other creatures 
of the animal kingdom, would fill volumes. 


“There is no punishment too great that 
could be meted out to these so-called enter- 
tainers, who reap an easy living by the result 
of inflicting tortures on inoffensive rabbits, 
ducks, geese, guinea-pigs, pigeons, and the 
like. These and other unfortunates are often- 
times confined in dark dressing-rooms, with- 
out water, light, or air. 

“During the performance they are often 
crushed into receptables which cause them 
excruciating pain, and I have heard their 
cries of pain over the din of the orchestra. 
These creatures are being wantonly sacrificed, 
as a performer once told me, because they 
are so cheap and easy to replace. No high- 
minded person should attend a conjurer’s 
performance which includes bird, beast, or 
fish.” 


The members of the Jack London Club 
pledge themselves not to attend any theatre 
where exhibitions are given of trained 
animals, or if they go to a vaudeville where 
such entertainments are introduced, to go 
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out before they come on the stage. It would 
' be better still to ask at the ticket office if 
there is to be any animal act, and if so, re- 
fuse to buy a ticket—A. H. S. 


Henry Bergh 

The American Humane Association pro- 
posed the name of Henry Bergh as justly en- 
titled to be inscribed in the American Hall 
of Fame. As the founder, on the Western 
Hemisphere, of the humanitarian or anti- 
cruelty movement which has done so much 
to educate and train Americans along the 
higher lines of moral conduct and social duty, 
it would seem most proper that Henry 
Bergh’s name should receive this recognition. 
He started the first Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in the new 
world and he also founded the first Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
any country. 

As the result of his pioneer work in this 
direction, there are over 600 active Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty in the United 
States alone. The movement which he 
introduced for the better protection of 
children has spread through all civil- 
ized countries. As the result of his initial 
impulse and unremitting labors during his 
hfetime, every State in the American Union 
now has on its statute books laws for the 
proper and humane treatment of children 
and animals. American statutes have been 
copied by other nations in every land. 
Special humane education laws have been 
passed in 19 States of the American. Union 
and numerous shelters for the protection of 
needy and suffering children have been con- 
structed. Shelters and special hospitals have 
also been erected to care for animals, 

Aside from the fact that, as the result of 
Henry Bergh’s pioneer labors, hundreds of 
thousands of children and animals are being 
succored each year in this country and many 
men and women have been reclaimed _ to 
better citizenship, his influence on American 
character and ideals has been of profound 
and lasting importance. He was the first and 


leading American apostle of kindness and 
mercy to dumb beasts. He taught that 
animals had rights which men were bound to 
respect. He fought for an even-handed 
justice for the weak and defenseless. From 
his undaunted championship of those who 
could not speak for themselves have sprung 
many of the most valued reforms seeking so- 
cial betterment for both children and adults. 

If a man’s worthiness to be recognized as 
a fit person to be given a niche in the Hall 
of Fame for American Immortals, is to be 
measured by what he has done to elevate the 
ideals of his fellows and for their physical 
redemption, then Henry Bergh, more than 
most other claimants may be properly given 
this just and suitable recognition. 

Henry Bergh was born in New York City 
in 18235. He causeu the incorporation of the 
first Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the Western world, in New York 
State, on April 10, 1866. He caused the in- 
corporation of the first record Society tor the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children by the 
New York State Legislature in 1875. He died 
in his native city on March 12, 1888. Henry 
Bergh set an example in practical humanity 
which is being imitated by hundreds of thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens. His name is held 
in deep respect throughout the land. Every 
year thousands of sermons are delivered in 
American pulpits to celebrate the principles 
for which he worked. Yearly hundreds of 
thousands of American school children pre- 
pare drawings and designs to illustrate 
humane teachings. 

William O. Stillman, President 
American Humane Association. 


Please take note of this letter and help 
this humane missionary if you can.—A. H. S. 
North Weare, N. H., Oct. *4. 1920. 
To the Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 

There is a woman in this neighborhood 
who is a sort of self-appointed Missionary. 
This is one of the abandoned farm communi- 
ties and there is no settled minister and she 
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knowing the need of Sunday Schools has come 
here and is running several. 

She wants to go about more than her 
strength wiil permit on foot. This summer 
she worked out and bought herself a bicycle 
but that does not solve the winter problem. 
She never asks for help but if she wants a 
thing prays and if she can see any way to get 
it does so. 

She has been praying this summer for a 
way to get a pony so she will not have to 
give up her Sunday School work this winter. 
The scarcity of teachers gave her a chance to 
teach this fall and now she has a way to buy 
a pony. 

She prefers a pony, as the cost of keeping 
will be so small. Ponies are not plentiful 
around here and she has no idea where she 
can get one. I am a member of your society 
and I know of your home of rest for horses 
and what strange things you have come in 
your line of work and I wondered if there 
was not a chance that you might be able to 
help her find what she wants. I can assure 
you that the pony will have the best care she 
can give it. 

I have never seen anyone who seems to be 
willing to sacrifice their all for the cause of 
God as much as she does. It is not for her- 
self she wants this but for the Cause which 
she is devoting her all to. . 

If you should find a pony for sale or on 
which needs a home could you not let her 
know of it? Her address is Miss A. A. Holmes, 
EK. Deering, N. H. 


I wish I could help her to one myself but 
I cannot. 

Please answer this letter and let either her 
or me know if you think there is any hope 
you can help her find what she wants. 

Giving you my best wishes that you may 
prosper in the work you are doing, and tell- 
ing you that I believe in it with all my heart 
I am—Ruth E. Clement. 


Begin the New Year by a subscription to 
Our Fourfooted Friends, It only costs 60 
cents a year, 


A Useful and Beloved Dog 
By request of Mrs. Wood the following 
memorial notice is inserted. 


In memory of Muggins 
A Boston Terrier 
Died Oct. 4, 1920 

Faithful to the end. 


During the war Mrs. Robert C. Wood of 
Brockton was treasurer of a Red Star branch, 
and for one year had the use of a show 
window where her beautiful Boston terrier, 
Muggins, was stationed for the purpose of 
attracting passers-by and bringing them into 
the store to give money to help the dogs and 
horses of the war. 


Muggins won many friends by his beauty 
and remarkable intelligence, and his death 
last October was mourned rot only by his 
own family but by many outsiders. One of 
the Brockton newspapers had the following 
notice of his death and burial: 


“Resting in a little coffin of plain white, 
lined with silk, Muggins, the 8-year-old Bos- 
ton terrier, the pet of Mrs. R. C. Wood of 
Waverly street, which died a week ago, was 
conveyed by auto Sunday to Dedham, where 
it was buried in the cemetery for animals. 


“Buried with him was his dog collar, his 
doll, with which he has played for four years, 
his two favorite play spools and his ball. 
The coffin, which was covered with flowers, 
has been resting in state in the bay window 
of the Wood parlor for several days. and 
Saturday a continual stream of visitors, in- 
cluding children of the neighborhood, came 
to pay final respects to the talented dog. 


“The children brought with them parting 
cifts of flowers. At the cemetery a picture 
was taken of the grave, covered with flowers. 
The body was accompanied to Dedham by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood and John Farr. 

“The Dedham Cemetery for animals, given 
to the Rescue League of Boston by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, is laid out on an 
elaborate scale. Over 300 dogs are already 
interred there, besides cats, parrots and 
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other pets. A well equipped rest room for 
visitors is a feature of the unique cemetery.” 


I have just returned from a short visit to 
Oyster Bay, is the opening sentence of a 
short article from a correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. While there I, of course, went 
to see the home of the late Colonel Roosevelt, 
and one of the things that struck me most 
forcibly was a flower-bordered square of 
ground closely resembling a cemetery at the 
back of the house. On making discreet in- 


quiries I was informed that, although not a 


cemetery in the ordinary sense of the word, 
it was a cemetery all the same, where for 
nearly a quarter of a century Colonel Roose- 
velt had buried his favorite dogs and _ those 
who had endeared themselves to his family. 
Love for animals was one ci the Colonel’s 
most characteristic traits. He was particu- 
larly fond of dogs and horses, and used to say 
that there was no better judge of a man than 
a dog, and that no man who had a four-footed 
friend at his heels could ever be wholly bad. 
In the “dog cemetery” there are many graves. 
For instance, there is a mound erected over 
the resting-place of Skip, for years his 
master’s favorite. Skip was given to the 
Colonel while on a Western hunting trip and 
during his life was his constant companion. 
When Skip died the Colonel placed the body 
of his canine friend in a pine box and lowered 
it into the earth. Among the other graves 
are those of Jack and Boz and Jessie and 
Susan. All were buried by the Colonel him- 
self. The cemetery was his own conception, 
even to the flowers that he planted about its 
borders. It pleased him to treat his dog 
friends in death as they had treated him in 
life. 


y LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES | 


Annual Fair 

The Annual Fair at the Vendome is over 
and was very successful, but we are now hav- 
ing an After Sale of articles left over from 


the Fair at Carver St. and until this is over 
we cannot tell what amount we are going to 
have to help us in our winter’s work. So 
far we have received over nine thousand dol- 
lars, but our expenses must come out of that. 

We are very grateful to everyone who con- 
tributed money or articles for the Fair, also 
to the zealous and efficient helpers behind 
the tables. We have tried to thank them 
all, but in the rush of work we fear some 
one may have been forgotten. Again we ex- — 
press our gratitude and thanks to all who 
helped us in any way. May you all, likewise 
all who read this little magazine, have a 
Happy and Blessed Christmas and New 
Year.—A., H. S. 

One of the most notable and recent dog 
visitors to our kennels was a tiny female fox 
terrier, which came to us as a stray. The 
little thing was obviously a child’s pet for it 
could do many funny tricks. When any visitor 
walked around the runs the little terrier 
would sit up on her hnid legs, as though she 
were pleading to be taken home. Feeling 
sure that this dog would be claimed, we kept 
her beyond the usual five days period and 
eventually she was restored to her owners. 
Everything which had been surmised from 
the actions of this little dog proved to be 
true. She could not speak the English 
language but she had a language of her own 
in which she told us that she was a child’s 
pet lost, and wanting to find her home where 
somebody wanted her. 


One of our men did a fine piece of rescue 
work last week. He was passing in his car 
by the Common where they are excavating 
for the new playground. Two horses had 
fallen in the mud and water and could not 
get out. The men standing near had great 
difficulty in assisting them, as the mud was 
deep caused from heavy rains, and one could 
almost drown in it. The horses had to try 
hard to keep their heads above the water and 
mud. Maurice Shea showed them how to fix 
ropes about the horses and got about eight 
men to help draw them out. He was himself 
covered with mud and drenched, through giy- 
ing his assistance, 
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During the month of November we rescued 
409 dogs, 2,189 cats, 15 smaller animals and 
birds. We placed in homes 111 dogs; 121 
cats. Our agent rescued 108 horses and 2 
mules. Some of these horses he got by 
persuasion and did not pay anything. For 
the others we paid from three to ten dollars 
For one special case we paid $15. This 
was a blind bay mare that was being used in 
a wood pedler’s cart in Lawrence. She was 
suffering very much with both front feet, 
causing her to stumble frequently. This was 
an incurable trouble. A member of the 
League sent in a complaint about her. 


On a farm in Hopkinton, our agent found a 
horse about eighteen years old, very thin, 
suffering with ringbone and going very lame. 
In Lynn, an old horse nearly starved had been 
driven withut his shoes for several days, 
breaking the hoofs so the horse was suffering 
very much with lameness. We paid $10 to 
secure this horse. 


On a cold rainy day in November there was 
a sale of horses of small value that were of- 
fered at a low price. On account of the in- 
clement weather there were not many pur- 
chases and our agent was able to buy twelve 
of these poor victims that had been neglected 
and were starved and diseased. A few of 
them were blind. | 


We: had a few donations of money for 
Thanksgiving for the animals and our agent, 
Mrs. Bates, went out with canned salmon for 
the cats in the alleys. Another agent, Mr. 
Stanley, went on Thanksgiving Day to Bos- 
ton Common to feed the pigeons. This was 
an extra trip as he usually goes only on week 
days and not holidays. He says there are as 
many as a dozen young squirrels there this 
winter, and more pigeons than usual. 


The Animal Rescue League hopes to feed 
over 2,000 horses that are not well fed 
usually at Christmas time. Please help us, 


Beach Work 

Our beach work this year has been excep- 
tionally heavy. In eleven trips two hundred 
and thirty-seven cats and 11 dogs were col- 
lected. This is in addition to quite a large 
number of animals which had been collected 
on regular calls to Revere and the neighbor- 
hood made one day each week throughout. the 
summer. If people could but realize the 


‘amount of suffering resulting from abandon- 


ing animals when they leave their’ summer 
homes, they would not be guilty: of . such 
things. In one instance we sent an agent 
specially to a deserted camp at Stoughton. 
Three kittens had been abandoned and when 
our agent arrived she found the kittens dead 
in the empty cottage. They had probably be- 
come weak from lack of food and when near 
death from starvation had fallen a prey to 
rats or some other animals. For much of this 
suffering men and women are responsible 
who cannot bear to have cats or kittens kill- 
ed, but do not care into whose hands they let 
them go, or whether they die of starvation 
or not as long as they do not see the suffering 
themselves. : 


The month of November is the time _ to 
frequent sales stables and auction rooms and 
look after horses—old, lame, pretty near the 
end of their strength, yet good enough, ac- 
cording to their owner’s idea, to sell and get 
a few more dollars out of them. The cost of 
hay and grain is so high that the poorer 
classes of laboring men do not want the ex- 
pense of keeping such horses through the 
winter. The Animal Rescue League makes 
special effort to buy as many of these.poor 
creatures as possible and save them from a 
winter of starvation and misery. Their horse 
agents, Dr. Frank Sullivan and Archibald 
Macdonald, are on the watch continually to 
secure horses that can be purchased for prices 
ranging from three dollars to ten and have an 
end put-to all possibility of further misery. 
When an old horse is dead he is safe—and 
only then, unless the owner can keep him in 
comfort for a few years of well deserved rest, 
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Give Us 


ASK FOR 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages —the 
cleanest form of 
packing obtainable. §, 
We manufacture a | Re i 
Biscuit for every #PQSSiKESHe 
breed. —= 


Write tor sample and send 2c. stamp 
for ‘‘Dog Culture.’ 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Newark. (Noll 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- 
al in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or bur- 
ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 
Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
Street, Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Established 10 years 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


St. Louis. Cleveland 


San Francisco. 
Factory also at London, Eng. 


Montreal. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D.V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 lla.m.to6 p.m. Daily 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated 
Station , 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements 
Chapel. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The 


For full 


Commended by the highest authorities. 
thirty leading humane societies 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Now used by nearly 
in this and foreign countries. 


particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
Boston, Mass. 


